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CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Apropos of A J Ph. 37, 172 sq.) 

As an active contender (quamvis andabatarum more) for 
suffixation out of — but not exclusively out of — composition be it 
permitted me for the present to make a brief reply to the 
article of Professor Walter Petersen in AJPh. i>7< 172 sq. As 
regards the spread of suffixes by irradiation there is no issue 
between Petersen and me, but he has taken upon himself the 
burden of denying, trifling exceptions apart, the possibility 
that suffixes — through the middle stage that I call confixes — 
have come from posteriora of composition. He further 
denies the availability of the Germanic confixes as illustrative 
of the process. This last proposition is entirely untenable. 

In Wright's Old English Grammar, § 622, the suffix -bare 
( : " Lat. fer in lucifer ' light -bearing ' ; originally a verbal 
adjective from beran' to bear '") is documented by the follow- 
ing list of words and definitions, to which I have added ap- 
proximate Latin synonyms : 

ap pel-bare 'apple-bearing' (*malosus, malifer; pomosus, pomifer) ; 
ator-b° 'poisonous' (venenosus, venenifer) ; cwealm-b" ' deadly ' (exitio- 
sus, mortifer) ; feyer-b° 'winged' (plumosus, plumifer) ; fyr-b° ' fiery ' 
(flammosus, flammifer) ; gram-b" 'passionate' (furiosus) ; hal-b» 

'wholesome' ( , salutifer) ; horn-b° 'horned' (*cornuosus, corni- 

fer) ; leoht-bo 'bright, splendid' (luminosus) : lust-b° ' desirable ' (quasi 
voluptuosus) ; mann-b" 'producing men' (quasi virosus) ; tungol-b° 
'starry' (*stellosus, stellifer) ; wastm-b 'fruitful' (fructuosus) ; 
w~ig-b° 'warlike' (bellosus). 

With these Old English words before us, my contention is 
that, if we did not indisputably know the force and derivation 
of ob&re and should agree to treat it as if it were a proethnic 
wordend, the greater number of active contemporary gram- 
marians would declare -bare a suffix so generalized as not 
to be susceptible to etymological interpretation, while Pro- 
fessor Petersen would have to go further and declare it im- 
possible to conceive of " IE." -bare ever having been a 
posterius. 

By my Latin renderings in -osus I wish to call attention to 
Nichols's Yale dissertation (1914) on Semantic Variability. 
For -dms he sets down as many as 31 contextual nuances. 
Given a wide literary documentation for the OEng. adjectives 
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in -bare, no doubt as fissipant nuances might, with some 
finesse, be translated into them. If we hearken to Wright's 
renderings, only two define -bare, and ten several suffixes are 
displayed in his other definitions. A wider variability could 
hardly be desired even by one who would teach that suffixes 
could never have meant anything in particular. Yet any 
English scholar, confronted with this list, would probably feel 
the sense of ' bearing ' in them all, for they are still clear and 
not obfuscated (verdunkelte) compounds. But all that is 
needed for their complete obfuscation is to transpose them, 
for the sake of argument, to the proethnic speech. 

And the exhibit for -bare is not isolated. Consider also 
the OEng. adjectives in -fast (Wright, §627), which I shall 
present with scant comment, chiefly by way of spacing : 

"-fast, same word (sic) as the adj. fast 'fast, fixed, firm'. As 
Srend-fwst 'bound on an errand'; arf°- 'virtuous'; bidf° 'station- 



Of course we might render drfast and the rest by ' firm in 
honor ', etc., and so maintain the actual sense of the posterius 
in each of the compounds, but Wright's renderings show that, 
judged through the medium of English definition, -fast ap- 
pears as truly a suffix as -mant/vant in the Sanskrit "posses- 
sives ". Translation, it must not be forgotten, displays a 
vagueness and variety in the meaning of posteriora, confixes 
or suffixes, far in excess of their inherent vagueness or vari- 
ability. For derivation, as well as for syntax, we must 
guard against being misled by the very finesse of our own 
renderings. 

Not only in such larger groups of words are undeniable 
posteriora substantially as vague and variable as suffixes but, 
in proportion to their range, individual compounds reveal as 
wide a variability. Thus I noted in TAPA 44, 125 that Skr. 
go-sakhi-, literally ' cow-friend ', but in one of its two occur- 
rences = mixed with milk, is precisely equivalent to the "pos- 
sessive" go-mant (see also Nichols, op. cit, 7 fn.). Accord- 
ing to the current view, 1 Greek avSpd-iroSa ' captives in war " 
is a definite irradiation, at only one remove, from Tcrpa-^-oSa, 
in which case -iroSa never meant anything at all and 'captive' 

1 I would rather explain 7ro5ifet 'ties by the foot' from irodi (loc.) + 
f«: Skr. dydti 'ties'; and dvSpa-iroSl^ei (by back formation dvSpd-woda) 
as 'man-hobbles', cf. Eng. hog-ties. Pending a fuller treatment of the 
Homeric verb in -fw, Professor Petersen will, I hope, be indulgent if I 
further analyze jroW-fei 'gives to drink' (so L. and Sc. ; quasi biberdat) 
as containing an infinitive *iron (cf. OBulg. pi-ti 'bibere', Av. rain 
'dare', siti 'habitare') + *dyeti 'dat' (cf. AJPh. 37, 171, 29a). 
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was, as in T«-pd-iro8a ( !), a pure connotation. In 6pxL-irt8a 
'testiculi' (: opx'* 'testiculus') and in XaKKo-weSov 'scrotum' 
who can doubt that -ireSov is a posterius, but who can cer- 
tainly define it? 1 In ayxip-oXov 'prope' <prope-iens (cf. L. 
Meyer, Hdbch., IV, 433) the posterius is almost reduced to a 
semantic zero. The fact that -sakhi -irofia -irtSov -/ioAov did not 
spread by irradiation and so became suffixal is a mere acci- 
dent. Semantically each of these posteriora is, within its 
range, as vague or variable as any suffix. In his Celtic 
Grammar (§362) Pedersen gives a list of twelve obfuscated 
posteriora; cf. also O'Connell's Old Irish Grammar, p. 40 (d). 

Semantic variability and vagueness are not limited to word- 
ends. In no suffix has semantic variability gone farther than 
in the German word zug. In typical instances like nova res 
' novelty ' and timidus animus ' timidity ' all the significance of 
res and animus can be obfuscated by translation. 

In certain Greek periphrastic turns fiLr) U Kijp nivos (v. exx. 
ap. Seymour, Homeric Language, p. 21) are like the smile of 
Alice's vanishing Cheshire cat. Priora are also obfuscated 
(IF. 26, p. 33) ; and in the average use of our English words 
atone alone, or even welcome, neither priora nor posteriora 
ever rise to consciousness. 

By disregarding the distinction between primary and second- 
ary derivatives Professor Petersen darkens counsel. It is 
mere sophistication to impugn the semantic content of the 
larger suffixes because the suffixes e/o i u lack content. 
In truth, these declension exponents are mere deictics, i and u 
certainly identical with localia and e/o with instrumental and 
locative (cf. AJPh. 37, 167 2 ; 170, §28) and vocative expo- 
nents. This e meant 'there' (la da). For its vocative po- 
tency note a cry like English you there, varying with there 
you. Lat. puer-e is quasi ' garcon, la ! ', cf. the imperative nav-i 
' halte-la '. 

Into Petersen's abstract and general arguments I shall not 
now further go. By way of antidote, for I also have my 
oracles, 2 readers might do well to consult Rozwadowski's 
Wortbildung und Wortbedeutung wherein it is ably contended 
that, psychologically considered, all noun suffixes must be re- 
garded as confixes or posteriora ; and even that, conceptually, 
every root noun is bipartite. R. expressly chronicles the 
multiple origin of -er in German nouns. 

In his able dissertation on the -iov diminutives in Greek 
Professor Petersen failed to score at least one neat point by 

1 If I am right in the belief that tt4Stj ' fetter ' is from *ire$o-8T) ' foot- 
binder' (cf. ire[5o]-5t\<»> 'sandal' with r Oi), -veSov may have meant 
' binder '> 'bag'. 

2 1 allude to the famous scene in the Knights of Aristophanes. 
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not perpending composition for the early words in -Sios. For 
Six&i-Sios we should certainly adduce Si^o 8e8aiarai (a 23) and 
at least tentatively propose the definition ' bi-pertitus '. The 
independence of the adverb /itwvOa ' paulum temporis ' should 
also lead to the analysis of /uiw0d-8ios ' short-lived ', even if 
we cannot decide between (1) -810s: Av. gaya- 'life' and (2) 
-Sios : IE. dai ' dividere ', as found in Eng. ti-me ti-de. Pend- 
ing a subsequent essay on -Sios and the other d suffixes, I now 
premise that they are derivable from (1) do 'dare' (cf. 
Ko/u-Sr) with Lat. operam dare), (2) dai 'dividere, partire" 
(3) dei 'vincire', (4) gwi- 'vivere' (Greek only). We are 
certainly to proceed from (3) dei in words like aij/i-8- 'mesh' 
and in names of apparel like Kvrnd-8- ' greave ', wherein 8 is 
the weak-case stem-form of a root noun de or d-a (cf. on 
irtSr) above). The movable 8 of Greek noun flexion originated 
from the interplay between pairs like *di/a-s/tautological aij/l-8-, 
and ace. kv5.iuv 'knee' (i. e. knee-covering, greave; cf. Eng. 
leg of trousers) interchanging with Kvdp.i-8-a ' knee-binding ' > 
'greave'; cf. Skr. rgya-dd, 1 lit. 'antelope-binder '> 'pit for 
trapping elephants'. PW 2 also explains from the root dei the 
adj. -di-s in sadam-di-s " f lir immer fesselnd, — bleibend, — 
dauernd" (cf. sada-dis 'gewohnlich'). This certainly gives 
us a clue to at-8io« (Horn, hymn) 'ever-lasting' and, with 
slight irradiation, to Horn. KovpiStos ' iuvenalis '. But in all 
these cases, as well as in p.iwv0d8ws above, -8io« may be re- 
ferred to the sept of Eng. time tide : Skr. dl-na-m, day. 2 

With these three, or in Greek four, sources for -d- com- 
pounds the conditions were particularly favorable for vague- 
ness in the eventual d-suffix. In Latin, we have d <dh, also. 
And much ought to be made of this fact. Prellwitz unneces- 
sarily limited himself in his explanation of IE. (animal) 
names in -bhos to the sense of ' appearance, color '. But in 
the onomatopoetics in -bhos (see list, including dundu-bhis 
'drum' and $A.^va-0os 'prattling', in Brugmann, Gr. 2, 1, 390) 
the sense of ' calling, speaking ' is self-suggestive. In words 
like K.6\a-<t>o<i 'fist-blow', KpoTa-4>o<s 'temple' (a 'throbbing') 
a believer in composition would look for a posterius cognate 
with OBulg. biti ' f erire ', and believe that the vagueness of 
the suffix -bho came from the fact that the original posterius 
-bho meant such different things as (1) color (2) calling (3) 
striking — but (2) may have come from (3). 

1 It is curious to contrast the hesitant analysis of Skr. anga-da-tn, 
arm-band, in PW 1 , with the confident explanation of rcya-dd- in PW 2 . 

2 Further note (2) dei (to whirl, dance, rush), in the sept of 5i>os, 
Skixcu — perhaps in prji-Stos, which would then have meant ' facile vertens ' 
at first; and (3) dei (to shine, show), in the kin of Siarat, and perhaps 
to be recognized in Homeric a^d-Stos X Kprnra-Stos. But the problem 
of afupa-Sios is complicated with the problem of ck-t&S-ws (-raS- : Lat. 
tend-it) . 
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At any time in the history of IE. speech or of any of its 
derivative tongues during the existence of the sept of Lat. 
fari 'to speak' an onomatopoetic like KovKov-^ai cuckoo ( ?) 
would have been inevitably analyzed as *cuccu-f ans, an analy- 
sis that would have greatly facilitated the extension, under 
proper chronological conditions, of a bh suffix to bird names. 
Or, if KovKov<f>a.-<> is onomatopoetic through all its syllables, the 
root of fa-ri might even haVe been abstracted from it. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

Nov. 18, 1916. 



Note on Aristophanes Aves 13 13. 
In Ar. Av. 13 13-14, 

Taxy 8t) TroX.vdvopa ravSe 7rdA.iv 
/caA« Tts av6p<i)Tro>v, 

Porson reads 8?); the codices, 8' S.v; G. Hermann (retaining 
TTTtpwv in the antistrophe 1325), rav. 

The MSS offer an example of av + fut. ; AN and AH are 
not infrequently interchanged, we are told, 1 but Porson's (on 
Eur. Hec. 1161) St) does not account for 8' unless it is the 
result of an early correction. One may recall however Xen. 
Cyn. 13. 7, pqZiov yap carat. avTois raxy p.7) 6p0<o<s pAiafiaadai, and 
the emendation of G. Kaibel (Hermes XXV, 591 anm.), who 
suggested ra x^V v (scil. yeypa/u./teva). A similar reading of 
the MSS in the Aristophanes passage is, I think, indicated, 

ra. xyBav rroXvdvopa ravhc 7roA.1v 
Ka\el rt« av6pi>TT<ov, 

your ' populous Pall Mall ' — probably a comic allusion to a 
phrase of the day. 

Henry N. Sanders. 

Brvn Mawr, Pa. 

1 S. C. G. 432 footn. 



